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ae a PREFACE. | 
|| WVHE favour with which the Sunday School Teacher's Manual has been 


ritan 


2 | received seems to justify the Committee of the Manchester District 
“Association in continuing to‘issue it; but at the same time the expense has 
been so much heavier than was anticipated that, in spite of a larger sale than 
|| was at all calculated upon, the Manual has been a heavier charge upon the 
funds of the Association than the Committee feel justified in incurring for 
nik another year. 
et ‘Tt has become necessary, therefore, to make a slight doings in the form 
Bi of the Manyal—a change which on other grounds seemed rather desirable—. 
Ba" pee to raise the price to threepence. 
\| The change in form consists in an increase of size from 26 to 40 pages, 
|| which will enable us, while by no means relinquishing the aims'set forth in 
the Preface to the first volume, to devotea little more space to simple lessons 

ini a lesson form, suited to the younger classes and less experienced teachers 

of our schools, than we have hitherto wee able to devote to this branch of 

our work. 

|} — We have to thank 'many friends for public and private suggestions as a 

|| the best means of making the Manual useful to our teachers, and we are 
endeavouring as far as possible to carry them out ; and, lastly, we are glad to 
have this opportunity of thanking our fellow-workers for the uniformly kind 


and accommodating spirit i in which they have given us their assistance. 
; Priuie H. Wricxstarp. 
JoHN RayNoips. 
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Why do they need to be so? Ifour teeth break what happens? What of 
the squirrel’s teeth? These are its ? (legs). How many? Whatname is 
given to this pair? and to this pair? Look at the fore legs; what end them? 
Look again at them. What have they? What are they like? (hands) How 
does a cat hold its food? How does adog? (Ask about the hoof of a horse, 
the foot of a bird, &c.) Why does the squirrel need such hands? What end 
the toes? What shape are these claws? Why are they so shaped ? 

Abode.—Where does the red squirrel live? What kind of tree? Where 
in the tree? What do you call its home? How does it make it? What does 
it line it with? Why? Where is its larder or pantry? How does it store 
it? Why? 

Food.—What does it eat? What are acorns, nuts, fir and pine cones? 
When does it feed on leaf buds and on shoots of trees? When does it feed 
on the cones, acorns, and nuts? Why does it keep these last for the winter ? 
What good habits does it practise ? 

Mode of Eating.—How does it sit? Why doesn’t it tumble over? How 
does it hold its food? How is it that it can hold its food in this way? How 
does if get the kernel of the nut ? 

Habits, éc.—Where does it live? Will it move best on the ground or in 
the trees, and why? How does it get from one tree to another distant one ? 
Why is it difficult to catch or shoot? It is, then, very —— ? (wmble). It 
moves —— ? (lightly and quickly). How does it act when it hears a noise? 
It is, then, very —— ? (timid, and very cautious). How does it get across 
water? What use is its tail to it, then? acs 

Use.— What do we do with squirrel skins ? 


JOHN REYNOLDS. 


LESSONS ON THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 


SECTION II.—ISRAEL’S STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE AND 
A FATHERLAND. 


Questions oN Lessons IIJ].—V.—What political and what religious work 
did Moses, when in Midian, determine to undertake? What difficilties stood 
in the way? What are we to understand by God speaking to Moses? Does 
He speak to us? Who assisted Moses in his work? Who was the Pharaoh 
at this time? What did the Israelites at firs} demand? What was the | 
result? What accounts have we of the struggle between Israel and Egypt? 
What is their historical value? How did the previous work of Moses help 
the Israelites in their escape? Describe the passage of the Red Sea. 


Lusson VI.—The Religion of JHVH. 


The first part of the task which Moses and Aaron had set themselves was | 
now to a great extent accomplished. The Israelites and their allies had Ale 


|| thrown off the yoke of slavery, and were free to choose their own mode of life 
for the future. - : 


\ 
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You will remember, however, that they had a religious as well as a political 
object, and until the religion of JHVH was accepted by all the tribes they 
had united against Egypt, the most difficult and most glorious part of their 
work was still undone. 

No doubt a great deal had been done in this direction already, and JHVH 
was probably more or less distinctly acknowledged as the deliverer of Israel 
by all the tribes who gathered round Moses and Aaron, but still a great deal 
remained to be done before these heroes could regard their spiritual work as 
well established. . 

I have said that this spiritual work was more difficult and more glorious 
than the work already done in setting the Israelites free, and we must now 
examine this statement more closely. 

1. The Difficulty of Establishing the Religion of JHVH.—Look at vol. i, 
p 77, of the Manual, and the passages referred to there ; and at the lessons 
on “ Early Forms of Worship and Religion” in vol. i. parts 3 and 4; and 
rémember that a large number of Midianites and others had now joined the 
community of the Israelites, bringing their own religious customs and beliefs 
with them. It was this “mixed multitude,” composed of such a number of 
different elements, that Moses had to teach. The various nature-gods 
which were worshipped by these tribes were mostly of the sterner sort (see 
Lesson iii., on “Early Forms of Worship, &c.”), but beyond this there was 
little agreement between them. ‘ 

Now, in ancient times, when a number of different tribes or nations 
became allies, it was customary for them to worship some god or gods 
together, on solemn occasions, and to make these gods the guardians of their 
league, and if Moses had been content to make all the allies worship JHVH 
as well as their own gods, and accept his religion as well as the religions they 
were accustomed to, it would have been easy enough for him to carry out his 
plans. But he was not content with this. He was determined to make them 
accept JHVH and his religion instead of their former gods. They were to 
worship JHVH and him alone. , ’ 

Now it is always difficult to make a tribe or a nation change its religion, 
except very gradually ; and we have often noticed the fact that when 
different peoples mix together they always mix up their religions too, and so 
worship a number of gods. What a tremendous task it was for Moses, then, 
to change the religion of almost all those who made up this mixed multitude 
-ef various tribes, and to make them all adopt the same religion and worship 
only one God! | 

2. The Glory of the Religion of JH VH.—Enough has been said to show 
that the religious part of the work of Moses was even more difficult than the 
political part; but I have called it more glorious too. Why was it a glorious 
thing to teach the religion of J HVH? It is easy to say, “ Because JHVH is 
the true God!” but this isnot a very satisfactory answer. To worship the 
true God does not mean to call God by this or that name, but to worship 
” Him as He is. It does not matter what we call God, for as long as we are 
always learning to love Him more and know Him better, we are always 
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learning more and more nearly to worship the true God. Moses called his 
God JHVH, and the Philistines called their god Dagon, and the Moabites theirs 
Chemosh, and so on; but the xame can make no difference. If a Moabite 
had believed that God was almighty and wise and good, we could not say 
that he worshiped a false god because he called him Chemosh ; and so if an 
Israelite thought that JHVH delighted in the slaughter of women and 
children whose husbands and fathers would not worship him, how could we 


say that he believed in the true God? The question, therefore, is this—Was | 


the teaching of Moses about God more true and glorious than what the 
Israelites had believed before? If it was, then, though the name he gave 
to God has nothing whatever to do with the matter, it may still be said in 
a certain sense that the religion of JHVH was (at any rate in comparison 
with the other religions of the Israelites and their allies), the religion of the 
true God. 

In what réspects, then, was the teaching of Moses more true than the 


general beliefs of his people? Most of all in this—that he taught his people 


that nothing was so hateful to God as wickedness, and nothing so pleasing to 
Him as goodness. This seems.a simple enough matter to us, but many of 


the ancient peoples thought that goodness and religion had little or nothing 


to do with each other; and some of them even made religious festivals the 


occasion for all kinds of abominable and cruel practices. (See Lesson iii. on 


“Early Forms of Worship, &c.”) They thought, too, that even if the gods 
did hate wickedness, yet they cared a great deal more about having their 
sacrifices regularly offered, and having grand feasts held in their honour, and 
soon. But Moses taught that God desired notking so much as goodness ; 
and all the noblest Israelites of every age have held the same belief. (Read 
Psalms xv. ; xxiv. 1—5; li. 1—3, 16, 17; Amos v. 2124; Micah vi. 6—8; 


Isaiah i. 11—17 and xxxiii. 14—16 (see Manual, vol. i; p. 134); and many 


similar passages. 
[Some of these passages present considerable difficulties, which cannot now be 


explained, but for our present purpose it is enough to see how clearly they put good: 


ness above everything else in the service of God.] 


These passages were none of them written until some centuries after the. 


time of Moses, but they show how strongly the best Israelites always felt 


| what Moses taught, namely, that the best way to serve God was to be good, 


and,that no sacrifices could make amends for wickedness. Tn the next lessons 
we shall consider the words of Moses himself. " 

Although goodness was the chief thing that Moses demanded in the name 
of JHVH, we must not think that he wished ta get rid of all outward forms 
and ceremonies. On the contrary, he doubtless approved of sacrifices and 


_ other rites, and probably had:as much reverence for the sacred objects of his 


religion as the rest of the Israelites had. The chief of these sacred objects 
seems to have been a large chest or box, generally called the “ Ark,” which 


| Was carried about on a cart drawn by oxen, and in or near which JHVH was | | 
| Supposed to live! Except when it was being moved from place to place, it 
| Seems to have been covered by a simple tent. How far Moses aa the | 
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common beliefs about it we can hardly tell, but probably thought that he 
both it and the tent in which it rested were very holy, and that in some way 
he could draw nearer to God by going into this tent. But this did not 
prevent the Israelites from believing that JHVH was in the cloud that rose 
from their altar as well (see J/anual, vol. i, p. 120), or Moses (as we have 
seen and shall see again) from looking upon Mount Sinai as a place were God 
was. ‘ 


Lusson VIL—The Religion of JHVH. 
(CONTINUATION. ) 

Moses now turned all his powers to the work of making his people formally 
adopt the religion of JHVH. There could not be a better time than the 
present for doing'so, for the people were all full of enthusiasm for Moses 
himself and for the God of Moses. 

The first stép was to draw together the chiefs of the various tribes, (while 
the rest of the people wandered about wherever they could find pasture for 


_ their flocks), and lead them to Mount Sinai, there to receive their solemn 


pledge that they would keep the laws of JHV Hand be his people. 

All the accounts we have of what happened there were written long after 
the’event itself, and are so completely mixed up in the Bible that it is 
almost impossible to separate them again. 

Possibly the following is an old account of it, though we cannot speak 
with any degree.of certainty. j 

.“ And they journeyed from Rephidim (see Philip, map 4) and came to the 
wilderness of Sinai, and encamped in the wilderness. And Moses went up 
to God, and JHVA said to Moses, ‘See, I come to you in the cloud of smoke, 
that the people may hear when I speak with you, and may believe in you for 
ever. When the trumpet’ sounds they shall ascend the mountain’ And 


- Moses came down from the mountain to the people, and he sanctified the 


people, and they washed their clothes. And Moses brought the people ou’ 
of the camp to meet Cod, and they stood at the foot of the mountain; and 


the trumpet sounded long and waxed louder and louder, and Moses spoke, - 


and God answered him with a sound.” 

What the nature of the sound was this account does not tell us, but it 
seems to be the writer’s idea that it was intended to prove to those who heard 
it that JHVH had really chosen Moses to be his messenger. Although there 


| is something unquestionably fine in this description, you will notice that it 
; represents God as being present in this or that place, rather than everywhere, 


and as dwelling in a cloud. 
‘The more usual belief was that Moses went up the mountain alone, and we 


ig can well believe that, after all that had happened—after the long struggle with” 


Pharaoh, and sometimes with his own people, too, and the hurried flight and 


| hair-breadth escape, and hasty journey to Sinai—he would long to be once 
|| more alone on that mountain upon which he had formed the plan of the great 
||’ work he had now already done so much to carry out. Once more alone on 
et Mount Sinai, he could think calmly again, and drawing away from the press 


~ 
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of daily life he could fix in his own mind how in fewest words he might 
express the whole essence of the religion of .JHVH, so that the chiefs of the 
tribes assembled below might swear to adopt and observe it. 

Much more important, however, than the question of the exact circum - 
stances under which Moses drew up his fundamental code of laws is the 
question what the laws themselves were, and this question we are, fortunately, 
able to answer, if not with certainty, at least with great probability. They 
were these ten:—1. I, JHVH, am thy God: Thou shalt have no other gods 
beside me. 2. Thou shalt not make any image of a god. 3. Thou shalt not 
take the name of JHVH in vain. 4. Remember to keep the Sabbath holy. 
5. Honour thy fatherand thy mother. 6. Thou shalt not kill. 7. Thou shalt not 
commit adultery. 8. Thou shalt not steal. 9. Thou shalt not bear false 
witness. 10. Thou shalt not covet.* 

These ten laws or commandments, it is generally supposed, were carved 
by Moses on two stone tablets, and they formed the basis of the religion of 
JHVH. 

They may be read, with considerable additions intended to explain them, 
in-two places in the Bible, namely :—Ex. xx., 1—17 and Deut. v., 6—21. 
The writers of these passages have attempted to give various explanations of 
the first four commandments, and to find reasons for the observance of some 
of them; but they have thought it necessary to say little or nothing about 
the rest, for they speak for themselves. 


Lesson VIII.—The Religion of JHVH. 
(CONTINUATION. ) 
[A few miscellaneous notes on the origin, thé meaning, and the present application 


of the commandments may be found useful to the teacher in giving a lesson or lessons 
upon them. ] 


I, It is worthy of remark that the first commandment, so far from denying 
the existence of all other gods, rather implies that they do exist, although it 
forbids their worship. If, then, Moses was not prepared to say that JHVH 


was the only God, why would he not allow the others to be worshipped ? 
His reasons may have been as follows :— 


(a) A strong political reason might be found in the unity of feeling and 


*The last commandment, ‘Thou shalt not covet,” is unlike the others in a very important 
point, for the rest all refer to doing something or leaving something undone, while this refers to the 
feeling of covetousness. For this reason it has been urged that the tenth commandment must be of 
different and later origin. Again, the first commandment given above is in reality two command- 
ments or proclamations, and this has caused a great deal of discussion as to the proper division of 
the commandments. On these grounds it seems to me not improbable that the original ten com- 
mandments were these :—1. I, JHVH, am thy God. 2. Thou shalt have no other gods beside me. 
3, Thou shalt not make any image ofa god. 4. Thou shalt not take the name of JHVH in vain. 
5. Remember to keep the Sabbath holy. 6. Honour thy father and thy mother. 7. Thou shalt not 
kill. 8. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 9, Thou shalt not steal, 10. Thou shalt not bear false 
witness. 3 : 

This would give five commandments concerning the worship and honour of God directly, and 
five concerning God’s demands with regard to our conduct to each other ; though such a ootnstanal: 
ment as the third (in this arrangement) shows how impossible it is to separate ‘‘religion ” and 
“morality” in the teaching of Moses, for this commandment gives a distinctly religious reason for a 
distinctly moral duty. (See the explanation of this commandment under iv. in the next Lesson.) 
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of action which would rise from unity of worship. Tribes who worshipped 
the same god and had the same religion would be likely to help each other 
and hold together under all possible circumstances. If the whole people 
could sing as the Israelites did in after times— 


Some trust in chariots and some in horses, 

But we will remember the name of JH VH our God ! 
They are brought down and fallen, 

But we are risen and stand upright !— 


then they would feel a confidence in each other, and a strength in themselves 
which would indeed be better than chariots and horses, or all the apparatus 
of war. It is obvious how much this: feeling would be weakened if each 
section of the nation had its own special religion, as well as the general one, 
(b) Religious reasons. 1. JHVH as the (od of the Israelites and their allies 
was considered in a certain sense as their King also, and Moses doubtless 
looked upon it as disloyalty to him to render service and honour to other 
gods. The idea expressed in Ex. xx. 5 and Deut. v. 9, that JHVH would be 
jealous of worship paid to other gods, was very likely'shared by Moses. 2. The 
idea which Moses had of JHVH was so exalted that he felt it necessary for his 
worshippers to consecrate all their‘powers to him. (Compare Deut. vi. 5.) 
Even that would fall infinitely short of the glory of JHVH, how much less, then, 
could a divided service suffice! 3. But chief of all was the moral distinction 
between the religion of JHVH and that of the other gods. JHVH demanded 
goodness and hated wickedness ; and as the religion of so many of the other 
gods was mixed up with cruelty and wickedness, the true worshippers of JHVH 
could not worship these other gods as well; but if they believed in their 
existence at all, they must look upon them as hateful and abominable. 
II. The second commandment is closely connected with the first. The 
worshippers of JHVH were to make no image of any god. They must have 
_ nothing to do with any gods except JHVH, and so of course must make no 
images of them; but neither must they make any images of JHVH himself, 
because he was infinitely too great and glorious for man to be able to 
conceive His likeness or to make a worthy image of him, and any attempt 
to do so would only be a degradation of his glory. This wasa most wonder- 
fully true and noble thought, and there is no single thing which distinguished 
the best Israelites more clearly from all the nations about them than this 
fact, that they would not have any images of their God. 
IIL. “Thou shalt not take the name of JHVH thy God in vain.” This 
means that an oath made in the name of JHVH must not be broken. It 
does not exactly forbid all untruthful words, but, by placing truth-telling, at 


least under specially solemn circumstances, amongst the very most sacred. 


of human duties, it shows a high appreciation of its importance. This 
commandment is often taken to be a prohibition of all profane language and 
swearing, and though that is probably not its exact meaning, yet it certainly 
prohibits the light and thoughtless use of the Divine name in one connection ; 
and the prohibition may therefore easily be extended to other cases. 

TV. The fourth commandment, referring to the Sabbath day, is a very 


| 
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remarkable one; for though it has been incalculably rich in blessings to the 
world, it is difficult to find any properly called religious or moral reason for 
just this observance. It is natural enough that certain days should be set 
apart especially for religious purposes, but why every seventh day, and why 
| should the observance of this special arrangement be treated as haying the 
same importance as the worship of a single God, the reverence for human 
life and property, and so on? 

We cannot answer these questions in an altogether satisfactory manner ; 
but it is not difficult to see that Moses might consider it absolutely necessary 
for the maintenance of the religion of JHVH, and consequently of the very 
highest importance, that there should be some fixed days on which this 
religion should be brought into special prominence, so that all the people 
might be reminded of their duty and their promises. The simplest plan and 
_the one most easily remembered would be to fix these days at regular inter- 
vals, not very far apart. But what made Moses fix just upon the seventh day ; 
Was it an accident? Or did he deliberately calculate that every eighth 
day would not be enough and every sixth day would be too much for his 
purpose? Or did he regard the number seven as in some way especially 
sacred and in itself appropriate, on religious rather than practical grounds, 
for fixing the sacred day ? 

Strange as it may seem, the last suggestion is the most probable. The 
idea of a nwmber being sacred, though hardly intelligible to us, was a very 
common idea in antiquity, and hundreds of examples of it might ‘be given. 
The number seven especially has been regarded as sacred by the Arabians, 
the Chaldees, and others, as well as the Hebrews. We can even give a reason 


for this. I spoke in my “Lessons on Early Forms of Religion and Worship” -} 


of the worship of the moon and stars and afterwards of thé sun. Now amongst 
the stars the “planets” are the most remarkable, on account of their move- 
ments* and the brilliancy of some of them; and the ancients knew of five 
planets.t These five planets, together with the sun and the moon, make up 


the sacred number seven, and there is very good reason to believe that the || 


reverence for that number is a relic of the old worship of these heavenly 
bodies. There can be little doubt that the week of seven days had its origin 
in this ancient worship, and each day, of the week has always been connected 
“with one of these heavenly bodies. Now Moses was not a worshipper of the 
stars or of the sun, but many of his people very likely were. If this was 80, 
the week of seven days would no doubt be known to them already, and each 
day would very likely be considered as belonging specially to the sun, the mooit, 
or one of the five planets. If, therefore, we could find out which of these seven 
the star-worshippers under Moses honoured most, we should then be able to 
say which day they thought most sacred. Now the prophet Amos, in a very. 
difficult passage (Amos y. 26), expressly tells us, according to the. most 


* On the worship of stars generally, see Manual, vol. i., p. 105—6. The teacher should explain 


the difference between planets and fixed stars, and how the planets move or “wander” really. | 
x, 


while the others only seem to move because of the motion of the earth, 
+ Mars, Mereury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn. 
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probable interpretation, that the Israelites in the wilderness worshipped a 
star called Keivan; and Keivan is another name for Saturn. It seems, 
then, that many of the people worshipped Saturn, and as it is just the seventh 
day of the week that belongs to Saturn (Satur-day), we have every reason to 
believe that they observed the seventh day as in some sense sacred. Moses, 
then, finding this practice, and thinking it in itself good, adopted it, but made 
certain changes in it. In the first place, of course, the seventh day must 
henceforth be sacred to JHVH, not to Keivan or Saturn; and, in the second 
place, it must be celebrated in a way which the good God would approve of, 
This account of the origin of the Sabbath is made more probable by the fact 
that the day of the “New Moon” was also honoured by the Israelites, and 
is spoken of in connection with the Sabbath, and this Feast of the New Moon 
stands, of course, in direct connection with one of the heavenly bodies. 

Our Sunday is the first, not the seventh, day of the week, -and is 
only indirectly connected with the Sabbath of the Israelites ; but we 
should observe it in the same spirit as that in which Moses taught the 
observance of the Sabbath, namely, in the way we think most pleasing to 

“the God of goodness. Not by -doing nothing, but by doing good, or so 
resting as to gain strength of body and soul for the work of life. © (Mark ii. 
27 ; Luke xiii. 15, 16, &c.) , 


Lesson IX.—The Religion of JHVH. 
(CONTINUATION. } ‘ 

V. Respectful and dutiful conduct towards parents is one of the chief 
duties of children and young people, and, in some respects, is the foundation 
of almost all other virtues. It is a duty that never passes away, but in after 
life it is one of many, in early life one of few duties. There is nothing on 
earth that makes so much difference. to the happiness of parents as the 
conduct of their children ; if their children turn out good and true, they | 
cannot think their lives have been a failure whatever may have been their 
| lot, and it is hard to imagine anyone thinking his life successful if his 
| ‘children have turned out badly. . . 
| The happiness of our parents lies very largely in our hands, but we can never 
| repay them for all they have done for us. We must do for our children what 
our parents have done and do for us, for this is the only way to pay the debt of 
gratitude and love we owe them. [N.B. Extend the idea to that of paying 
to posterity the debt we owe to ancestors generally. | mah 

“VI. The laws of Moses were given when what we call society hardly 
|} existed and every man acted for himself. If aman was killed it was-easy to 
||. say who killed him unless some of the circumstances ,were unknown ; but 

now hundreds of men are killed every year by overwork and starvation, or | 
- by coal-pit explosions or railway accidents, or other preventable CAUSES 5 and | 
|| even when we know all the circumstances we can hardly say who kills them. 
wei They are a sacrifice to the present working of society ; and each of us, in as 
|| far ay he helps to make up and direct society, is responsible for their death. 
7 VIL. This commandment insists on the sanctity of marriage and the 
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necessity of restraining impure and lawless passions, One of the most con- 
stant temptations which beset young men and among the working and 
manufacturing classes at least young women too, is the temptation to 
impurity of thought and word, which may or may not result in evil deeds, 
but in any case corrupts the heart as few other things can do. The foul talk 
of our factories, our streets, and our public schools is one of the most blighting 
sins into which young people can fall, and the only safe or manly course to 
take is to resist it from the first to the last, and seek in that purity of heart 
to which God is revealed a shield against this evil thing. 

VIII. Stealing in all its forms is still one of the commonest crimes in the 
world, and though none but the distinctly vicious ever intend to steal, we 
must all of us be constantly on our guard against getting gradually into the 


habit of doing it without intending. To get anything lent or given to us” 


without letting the lender or giver know all the circumstances of our case as 
far as they have any bearing on his gift or loan; to order things we cannot 
pay for; to use for ourselves what is given us for others ; all these things are 
in a certain sense stealing, though they are not exactly what is generally 
meant by the word. It is particularly important for anyone who is likely 
ever to have charge of money which is not his own, to learn to-keep Accounts 
exactly. Loose accounts often result in loose ideas_about what money is 
ours and what other peoples; this may lead to all the different kinds of 
cheating unhappily so common, and, perhaps, even to downright stealing in 
the ordinary sense of the word. 


IX. It is easy to “bear false witness” against our neighbour without 
going into a witness box! When we repeat the tales we hear about each 
other, even if we do not add to them, we are generally bearing false witness 
in one way or another, Even when we think we are only reporting what we 
have heard or seen ourselves, we are very often making mischief where there 
ought to be none. Things sound so different when different people tell 
them ; and besides, even if they are true, what is the use of repeating all the 
foolish or unkind things that everyone says? Is it not much better to let 


_ them die, and to look after our own words and deeds? No doubt what this ~ 
commandment really forbids is intentional lying for the sake of bringing harm |} 


upon one’s neighbours; but “gossiping,” if less wicked, is hardly less mis- 
chievous than this, and sometimes leads gradually to it. The best plan is 
never to repeat and never to listen to the foolish things people say either 
about us or anyone else; and the very silliest-thing we can do, without going 
out of our way, is to take offence because somebody said something to some- 
body else about us that was’nt (or was) true, and to repeat the same kind of 
things to others when they are said of them. Many friendships have been 
spoiled, and many quarrels made by this idle love of tattle and petty scandal. 
(Read James iii, 2—12, and commit to memory y. 2—8,) 

X.* We are not to take what is not our own; but beyond this, we are 
not to want it even. Of course we may want another of the same ions as 


* Seo note on page 8 
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our neighbour has. If he has a nice house, we may want to have one 
too; only we must not want to take away his house from him. 


Such were the fundamental laws to the observance of which the chiefs 
assembled at the foot of Sinai were made to swear allegiance by Moses. 

The tribes represented there were, as we have seen, of very various origin 
and history ; but we shall continue to call them all Israelites, as the Israelite 
element in them was certainly the most important. 

There are two sentences in other parts of the Old Testament (Deut. vi. 
5, 6, Lev. xix, 18), which teach us to love God and to love our neighbour, 
and if we obey these two fully we shall obey all the commandments of God 
These have been called the two Christian commandments, because they are 
said in thé New Testament to contain the whole spirit of the Old Testament 
(Matt. xxii. 35—40; Luke x. 25—28). 

It would have been but little use, however, for Moses to give out these 
two laws instead of his ten, for he had to show his people what was wicked 
and what was good, and until they had had a long preparation—such as his 
laws gave them—to put them in the right direction and show what kind of 
things they must do and leave undone, they were not ready to listen to such 
words as those of the “two commandments” to any good purpose. 

: Pattie H. WICKSTEED. 


LESSONS ON OLD TESTAMENT STORIES. 
IV.-THE STORY OF JOSEPH. 


(Genesis xxxvii., xxxix.—l.) 

Jacos; with the new name of Israel, returns to the land of his father, rich 
in flocks and herds, and there seems every probability that he will there 
enjoy the remainder of his days in peace and prosperity. - His character is 
changed for the better. The craftiness, which had given him his first name 
(Jacob=the supplanter), and which he had exercised to such purpose in his 
supplanting of his brother Esau, and his long fight for wealth and independence 
against his hard and cunning employer, Laban, now seems to have left him to 
an old age of riches and honour, in which there need be no thought of mean 
intriguing. eS 

Yet what had come of all his scheming ? When he had gained wealth, when 
at last he had got away from Laban, had not all his fortunes seemed to crumble 
into dust as he watched alone on the height above the brook Jabbok ? Do what 
he would, he had not buried the remembrance of his former wrong-doing ; 


put feel that that was just what he had a right to expect. Did he turn from 
the calculation of earthly chances to call upon his God to protect him—how 
could he feel sure that God was on his side? In his youth he had felt a joy 
in the thought of God’s abiding presence, and had thought that some 
moderate service might keep the assurance of His protection always about 


and Esau might come in his anger and destroy him and his; he could not 
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him. (Gen. xxviii.) But now the case was different ; not his own life only. 
but that of those most dear to him, “the mother with the children,” was 
trembling in the balance. The goal of his hopes was almost in sight, but 
between him and it there was a great doubt—to be, or not to be? There 
was no ardour of youth or ambition to smooth his way now; all he had to 
show for his life, his toil, his craft, was_at stake. And he felt, as all men 
must feel in such anxiety, that the decision lay beyond him altogether ; after 
all he had done, it was in God’s hands just the same; and there was the 
remembrance of former sin rising within him strong enough to make him 
sink and totter when the struggle seemed to be between all he loved and 
wished, and what he thought his God might justly send. Under such 
circumstances, a great blessing is sometimes as chastening in its influence as 


a great sorrow or disaster. We hear no more of the striving, subtle side of | 


oY 
his character. There was some struggle and some warfare before him, but 
the great characteristic of the closing years of Jacob is an intense affectionate- 
ness of disposition. 
But even this change did not ensure him peace and security in his old 


_ age. He did not profit to the full by the lesson of his own youth. /Though 


the favour shown to him by his own mother, to the exclusion of his brother 
Esau from his birthright, had been the cause of his wanderings and anxieties, 
he could not himself refrain from showing an exclusive partiality for the 
sons of his-beloved Rachel, against which the sons of Leah, Bilhah, and 
Zilpah rebelled. The elder of Rachel’s children, Joseph, appears to have 
been admired for his quick wit, showing itself,in those days by the much- 
esteemed art of divination and of interpreting dreams. The younger, 
Benjamin, we know only as the child of Jacob’s old age—the cherished 


bequest of a mother who had died in giving him birth. It is no wonder 


that Joseph, petted at home, should have become rather obnoxious’ to his 
elder brothers, and especially by giving a personal turn to his dream-stories. 
(Gen, xxxvii. 5—12.) We all know how bitterly this conceit of Joseph’s was 
avenged, and how the jealous anger of his brothers was wreaked upon him. 
It is one of our most familiar Bible stories how Joseph was put into the pit, 
by the kindly intent of Reuben, but sold to the Midianite merchants before 


’ he could be rescued. The lament of Jacob over the son he thought he should: 


never see again (vy. 35) is one of the first utterances of true pathos that ever 
sounds in the ears of our childhood. 


The Fortunes of Joseph.—You are all familiar with J panies adven-| 


. tures,—how he was taken into Egypt and sold to the “captain of the 


executioners,” how he was imprisoned on a false accusation, and at last was 


brought before Pharaoh as an interpreter of dreams, (Gen’ xxxix.—xli.) No 


doubt his hardships were good for him; not only for what came of them, 


but for their effect upon his character. The conceit. of the spoiled child was! | : 


| 
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corrected by a hard discipline; and the clear truth of the young man shows te 


itself in the way in which, as a slave, he served. his master, “not with eye- 


_ service,” but as conscientiously doing his’ best, And it was a religious 
- faithfulness that kept him Eeerane by his + servitude : he ‘regarded, his 
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compulsory service as an honourable trust. His honesty was recognised, and 
he became almost master of the househoid in which he lived. A.slave in 
power is generally the most self-indulgent and tyrannical of men, and the last 
to exercise any self-restraint. But Joseph feels that increase of power 
means increase of responsibility ; because he is trusted, it behoves him to be 
doubly faithful in duty. So he is firm in time of temptation; he cannot sin 
against his honour as a man, by abusing his trust; and he cannot sin against 
God. (xxxix. 9.) 

- After a long time spent in prison, while the chief butler, so ready with 
his promises, was so tardy with his good offices, we see Joseph made a 
minister of Pharaoh, and entrusted with the carrying out of those schemes for 
providing against famine which he had recommended. When the famine 
came, we find that itextended to Canaan, and brought the sons of Jacob into 
Egypt to buy corn. You know how again and again Joseph “made himseif 
strange unto them and spake roughly unto them” (slii. 7, &c.), and with 
what difficulties he tried them, to find out how they were disposed towards 
his brother Benjamin, and whether he might trust their account of his 
father. 

Two Views of Life.—This meeting of the brethren is very strange ; and 
the thought of their last meeting and parting is present to the minds of all. 
‘Joseph cannot but think by what a strange Providence he has been placed in a 
position to afford help to his own people. But that he can help them is 


_ explanation enough. He sees how God has made his brothers’ cruel deed a 


means towards the most beneficial end. The thought of their malice, and of 
his own injury, fades out of his mind. He cannot but say to himself, 
as he afterwards said to them “ Why should I reproachthem!? They thought 
evil against me; but God meant it unto good.” (xlv. 5; L 20.) _The more 
we seek and feel the guidance of God in our lives, the less shall we be disposed 
to cherish resentment; for our lives are taken more and more out of men’s 
power to make or mar. < 

But why did the brethren, who did not recognise Joseph in the Egyptian 
ruler, think of the day when they had sold him ? Because their errand seemed 


fruitless, and the ruler was imposing conditions they could not hope to 


satisfy. And when we bear within us the consciousness of sin, each trouble 
or failure that befals us seems to point back to it, and say, “ The secret of 
weakness is there.” You may be sure this was not the first time that the 
‘thought, “We are verily gulty concerning our brother” (xlii. 21), had risen 
as the explanation of a persistent ill-luck; not the first time that remorse 
‘had called up again in memory “the anguish of his soul,” to the anguish 
_ of theirs, Be sure that the day of our wrong-doing is the unluckiest day of 


our lives; the recollection of it will always have power to unnerve our hands 
for endeavour, and adda bitter humiliation to our failure. So “ conscience. 
|| doth make cowards pf us all.” . 


Consider these two views of life. Joseph has kept his honour and purity 


| unsullied throughout the hard discipline of slavery, captivity, and final success: 


He, as pure in heart, can see 
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God’s guiding hand in each event of life. With 
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the brethren, life is blighted by the sense of their own guilt, Their sin 
seems to dog their steps as the evil genius of their lives, making them poor 
in hope and weak in effort, until they come to believe in a kind of thwarting 
and opposing Providence. 

But notice, that remorse has had a softening and sweetening influence 
upon the character of the brethren ; their amendment shows itself in their 
kind treatment of their father, and their solicitude for Benjamin. (xii, 37, 
sliii. 9, xliv. 18, &c) It is only after ample assurance of this genuine 
improvement that Joseph makes himself known to them, 

Joseph’s Forgiveness.—(See Robertson’s Sermons, Fourth Series, xvii.) 
Jacob ends his days peacefully in Egypt. No sooner is he dead, than doubt 
returns to the brethren as to Joseph’s possible intentions, It might have 
been only out of regard for his father that he forbore to take vengeance on 
them. Now that. consideration is removed, and he has the power, he may 
also have the will to do so. They go then, pleading the memory and com- 
mand of their father, to ask Joseph to forgive them, or to renew his pledges 
of goodwill. Consider— 

(1) Their Petition—They were entertaining a hard thought of the 
brother who had been so kind to them. They thought he might have been 
nursing his wrath under a fair show of kindness ; and that now, because he 
could, he certainly would requite evil for evil, (1 15.) And unworthy 
suspicion prompts an unworthy prayer. They have done wrong to another, 
and they are in his power ; they only think of escaping possible consequences, 
They do not know Joseph’s character ; they knew what they would be likely 
to do, if they themselves had been so injured, and had such opportunity of 
revenge. And their prayer means “ Forego your just vengeance.” And this 
is the tone of some of our prayers to God. We think of our sin as a personal 
affront to Him, for which He may retaliate. We have a feeling that we have 
put ourselves in His power; and we beg Him not to strike, to let us off for 
once. We do not think that we sin, not only against God, but against our 
selves ; that God’s punishments are not capricious inflictions, but penal 
consequences inseparable from our sinful acts, They aro sent for our 
discipline ; we must take them as\humbly and manfully as we can, and learn 
their lessons ; we may. be restored by means of them to purity and self: 
respect. To ask to be let off—to pray that your sin may be, of all the deeds 
of your life, the one that shall bring no consequences—is not manly, but 
childish. Look at David’s prayer of repentance in Psalm li, ; you see he anya 
nothing of being excused from punishment. He begs that he may be cleansed 
and purged by any discipline God may send ; that he may feel that he is not 
being cast away from God’s presence, but prepared by sorrow to serve Him 
again in newness of life. 

(2) Joseph’s Answer,—Vengeance was not his. The brethren 
him in thinking he would either claim it or use it, Joseph did not mean, as 
‘we sometimes do, “God forbids me to revenge myself on my enemy, but 
‘the Lord reward him’ according to his works,” (2 Tim. iy. 14.) re was 
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he ostentatiously forgiving, in order to “heap coals of fire upon their heads” | 
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/ || (Proverbs xxv. 22), which is the meanest and most galling retaliation of all |, 
|| His upright nature was capable of a full and frank forgiving and forgetting. ij 
|) His own high view of life had banished better thoughts; he was ready to || 
weet his brethren with that love which casts out all suspicion, and, by | 
+ || winning to itself the bitter nature of the offender, seems to put the sim far 
l| debind him, and open a new way towards peace and self-respect. 
J. Epwrs ODGEES. i 
Be. LESSON XXX. 


We must now go backa little in the history of Jesus. We have been like 
persons travelling along aroad in the night. Some one far ahead of us has i 
a lantern, and is throwing its light on the path before him. We have called | 
“Il out to him to turn his lantern round and throw its light backward on the 
|| way between him and ourselves, that we may see what it is like. The path 
is the life of Jesus Christ. Westood (Lesson xviii, p. 90) at the twelfth year 
of this life. The lantern in advance was the “Sermon on the Mount,” 
preached after Christ’s thirtieth year. The light of that sermon is usually 


et 
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| 


--1| thrown on the life occupied in the ministry—the path in front. We have 

“ll had the light thrown bebind to light up the way, between the twelfth and 
_thirtieth year, which the gospels have left dark. 

i |} ‘From that light we have secu that this period of Christ’s life must have 

|} been a period of wonderful progress—and of great struggle. We feel, there- jj — 

|| fore, that Jesus must have hada great and noble soul to make such progress || ~ * 


|| and fight his way through such a struggle. In him we see a grand example 

|W) of the soul that loves truth above all things, bravely, manfully, struggles r 
for truth, breaking through all chains of prejudice, trampling down all doubts 

and fears that would keep him back, and when he has the truth, being willing 

to give up life itself rather than be unfaithful to it 

The teacher may still more impress this lesson on his scholars by giving them 
the story of “ Fernando: a Tale of the Inquisition in the February wamber 
of Sunday Stories for 1873. 

We go back, then, to Jesus, still at Nazareth. He has grown from child- |} - — 
hood to manhood. His days are mostly spent in manly honest toil in the 
carpenter’s workshop of his father. But he has many holidays, for eastern 
people have never worked with our English plodding regularity. He has 
"many hours of leisure, and I fancy him spending these for the most part | 
atnong the hills which surround Nazareth. Dear were those hills to him; 
| dear for their quiet—dear for their grandeur—because, somehow, they seemed 
to bring him nearer to God and heaven. Those hills had been to him a great 
scHooL in which he had learned so much—communing with his own soul— 
| communing with the souls of Moses and Elias, and the prophets of olden 
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that their spirits had seemed to be around him, peopling the solitude. These a 
hills had been to him a TEMPLE in which he had communed with his heavenly 
Father, and learned to feel Him very near. O what thoughts had come to : 
him in those solitary ramblings among the hills—thoughts of the goodness i 


there might be on this earth, and the different world it might be—thoughts ; 
of what things he should like to do in the world—how he would bless men, , 
and change and raise them—thoughts of his heavenly Father, and of His love 
and pity for men. With these thoughts, Jesus, though only a carpenter's ‘ 
son, lived a life, I do not doubt, grander and richer than those live who are 
born to the greatest wealth and splendour. 

Read, as some of the thoughts in the Old Testament on which Jesus may 
have fed his mind— ; : 
i (a) Thoughts as to the nearness and presence of God—Psalm exxxix., 

omitting-verses 13, 16,19, 20, 21, 22. 

Verse 8. Hell.—Not a place of torment, but the under world (sheol), the 
place which the Hebrews thought of as the place of the dead. - 

Verse 9. Wings of the morning.—lf I could travel on the beams of light. 

_ Verse 17. How precious are thy thoughts.—The thoughts which have been 
in thy mind, shown in thy works and thy care for man. : 

Verse 18. When I awake I am still with Thee—I am occupied in thinking 
about Thee. 

Verse 24, The way everlasting.—Better, the ancient way—theé way in which 
the good men of old have walked. . 

(b) Also, if there is time, thoughts as to the goodness and compassion of 
God, in Psalm ciii. 

Verse 5. Like the eagle’s—It was a popular notion that when the eagle 
grew old it moulted and had its feathers and youth restored. i 

Verse 12. Removed our transgressions.—The punishment due for our trans- 
gressions removed through repentance. 

Verse 14. Our frame.—Understands how we are made and what we are 
made of. ; 

Verse 21. Ye His ministers.—Angels in heaven, who were supposed to run 
to do His work over all creation ; or perhaps the elements—wind, lightning, 
light, heat—which also execute his will. 
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DOCTRINE, 


To the older classes who weed more especialiy doctrinal teaching, the teacher 
may point out that we are considering Jesus Christ as essentially a man, 
though a man inspired by God, whilst those who call themselves the orthodox 
(the right believers) consider him as God and man. We cannot find that ~ 
either Jesus or his disciples claimed for him that he was God, and the 
doctrine also appears contradictory to reason. 


LESSON XXXL. 


As the years went on, Jesus must have felt a deeper and deeper lohging ) : 
yto eve the life which he lived, the thoughts and feelings which he had, the 
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righteousness which he loved, to his poor ignorant darkened sufferi ing sinful 
fellow-creatures, His desire to give himself in some way to raise them ‘and 


enlighten them, to change them from the life that made them hateful, to the — 


life that should make them lovely, would become like a passion—become 
what has been called “the enthusiasm of humanity.” But still it is natural 
to suppose that he would long hesitate to go forth and take up the work for 
which he longed. He would have many modest doubts as to whether he was 
fitted for the work—whether God had called him to it, and then like Moses 
of old he would have misgivings as to his own power to speak so as to win the 
attention and waken the interest of people, and persuade them of the truth of 


what he said. (Exodusiv. 10,11.) He had seen that many men had the 


gift of talking much and easily who had not the other gift of making what 
they said lay hold of the mind and move and master it. 

Whilst Jesus was thus waiting ahd wondering he heard—perhaps from 
pilgrims who had gone up from Nazareth to one of the feasts at the Holy 
City—of a great prophet and preacher who had appeared inthe wilderness— 
that is the solitary uninhabited parts— of Judea,.on the banks of the Jordan. 
The name of this prophet and preacher was John, and he was called the 
Baptist because he baptised (or dipped) his converts in the water of the 
Jordan. Report said that so great was the fame of this teacher, that multi- 
tudes went to hear him from all the country round about; and so powerful 
and eloquent were his words that they moved people in a wonderful way, so 
that numbers even lifted up their voice and wept, bewailing their sins as the 
children of Israel had done in the days of Ezra. (Hzra x, 1.) 

Jesus then determined to visit this wonderful man. Perhaps he might 
learn from him the secret how to speak so as to move the hearts of the people. 


He set out across the country, and came to where John was baptising—it is 
‘thought near one of the fords or passages of the Jordan—that is, where the 


high road crossed the river, and travellers had to wade or ride through the 
water or be conveyed in boats. This ford is supposed to have been near 


 Succouth (which find on the map), not far from Mount Gerizim, in Samaria. 


It would take Jesus about a day’s journey to get from Nazareth to the 


| Jordan ford. (Read Mark i. 1-6. ) Remember that Mark's Gospel is pieeee 
‘to be the oldest and to give the simplest and earliest tradition. 


Verse 1. Jesus Christ the Son of God.—Jesus Christ—the Messiah. Son 
of God was a title of the Messiah, and meant simply one chosen of God— 
one very near and dear tohim. Jesus was made known as the Son by God in 
order that we may know that we—if we have the same spirit that he had— 


| are also sons of God. In Johni. 12, ‘itis said, “To as many as received him 


(the spirit of God) to them gave he power to become sons of God.” In 


- Romans viii. 14 Paul says, “ For as many asare led by the spirit of God they 
are the sons of God.” Verse 29, he says that it was God’s purpose that Christ 


should be the firstborn among many brethren. It may be asked, Are we to 


- be Messiahs as Jesus was a Messiah? I answer, Yes. If we have the same. 


spirit that Jesus had we shall consider ourselves anointed (the meaning of 
ah to do some mere like that of Christ in the world. 
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The writer of Revelations did not shrink from this idea, for he says 
(Chap. i. 6), “Christ hath made us kings and priests unto God and his 
Father.” 

Mark i. 2. Messenger.—The disciples by the time the Gospel was written 
thought that John acted like a messenger or forerunner of Jesus Christ, and 
fitted (or fulfilled), an expression found in Malachi iii. 1, though probably 


the prophet was thinking of a very different kind of messenger from John, ~ 


and a very different kind of coming after him from that of Jesus. 
Verse 4. Remission of sins Remission or forgiveness of the punishment 
due to sins, z.e., being shut out of the coming kingdom. 


DOCTRINE—FOR ELDER SCHOLARS, 


The orthodox suppose that the words “Son of God” mean that Christ 
was a son of God ina sense in which no man can be Son of God—that he 
was God the Son, who had lived in heaven with his Father from all eternity, 
and came down from heaven to take upon him a. human body (to become 
incarnate in the man Jesus). This is what is called the Incarnation. We 
can find no such doctrine in the Scriptures ; and that God can be man or 
man God appears to our reason such a contradiction that we cannot think it. 
To us the New Testament seems to teach that Jesus was a man pre-eminently 
inspired with the Spirit of God, and that he was called “Son of God” 
because he was loved by God, and chosen or anointed by Him to do a great 
work. 


LESSON XXXII. 


As Jesus came upon the edge of the hill, beneath which in its deep 
valley the Jordan rolls, and looked down upon the banks of the river, there 
he would see the famous preacher—or prophet, as the people thought him— 
standing on an elevated place, and speaking to a multitude gathered before 
him. Strange and striking was his appearance. He was clothed likean Arab 
of the desert, and those who knew the story of their nation compared him to 
Elijah, who had also been like an Arab, and had made his appearance in this 
very wilderness before he had disappeared from his disciples. John wore the 


long camel’s hair cloak or striped blanket of the Bedouin. Round his waist 


was a girdle of skin. His hair flowed loose and wild about his head. Near 
at hand was the hut made of branches and leaves, in which he lived like the 
sons of the prophets in olden time. There he sustained himself with the 
most simple food—the wild honey or manna that dropped from the tamarisk 
tree of the desert—locusts, or rather grasshoppers, boiled and then pounded 
into a paste. The preacher’s eyes were full of fire, his whole countenance full 


of the intensest earnestness, It was this earnestness that made the tones of © 


his voice thrill through the hearts of his hearers, There, gathered before 
him, were people of every rank, priests, scribes, and citizens from J erusalem, 
publicans (tax-gatherers for the Romans) from Jericho and Capernaum, 
Peasants from all the towns and villages for many a mile around, travellers 


to and from the Holy City, and soldiers of Herod passing that way on an | 
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expedition of their king into Arabia. And he told them of their sin. He 
told the priests, Scribes, and Pharisees of their malice and other base passions, 
which made them like vipers. He told the publicans of their fraud and 
injustice in exacting from the tax-payers more than their due. He told the 
soldiers of their violence and cruelty, of their blustering unruly character, 
and then told them all that the kingdom of God, for which they had so long 
watched and waited, was coming—was very near at hand, but that such as 
they could not enter that kingdom unless they repented, that is, changed 
their minds and characters, and became as it were new beings. (Matthew 
ii. 1—10.) 

Verse 3. Prophet Esaias—Isaiah, the great Hebrew poet, whose words 
(xl. 3) Matthew supposed John to fit (or fulfil). 

Verse 10. Axe laid unto the root.—God is like a husbandman, who has 
determined to have no trees but such as are fruitful in His oliveyard, or 
orchard—the kingdom. He is about to cut down and remove the useless 
trees. The axe is already waiting for Him to begin the work. God is about’ 
to separate the bad from the good—to have the good in His kingdom, but to 
put the bad in some manner away. This was John’s idea of the coming 
kingdom, but it has not turned out to be altogether the true one. 


DOCTRINE—FOR ELDER SCHOLARS. 


The doctrine of God the Son and his incarnation mentioned in the last 
lesson is part of another doctrine, that God consists of three somewhats called 
Persons—God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost—that each of 
these is God, and hasall the attributes of God by Himself— and yet that there 
are not three Gods, but one God. This is a doctrine which we cannot find 
in Scripture. In the Old Testament God is constantly spoken of as one, and 
the Jews have never known anything of three Gods in one. In the New 
Testament the Father is constantly spoken of as the one God. {To us there 
is but one God, the Father. (1 Cor. viii. 6; Eph. iv. 6; Gal. i, 1; Eph. vi. , 
23; &c. . 


LESSON XXXIII. 


Of the multitudes who listened to John’s preaching many were deeply 
moved. They seemed to see the coming kingdom of which he spoke, and to 
feel how sinful they were and unfit to enter it. They confessed their sins 
and in their repentance (change of mind) they made a vow to live a new and 
better life. And those who thus repeated came forward to John and told 
him of their change; and then he led them to the waters of the Jordan and 
held them while they plunged therein, This, I suppose, was to be a sign to 
them to impress on their minds the fact that they had repented and deter- 
mined t6 live a new life. People in the East have always been fond of ex- 
pressing any inward spiritual fact by an outward material sign. This outward 


| sign has seemed to help them to think and remember better the inward fact. 


I suppose, John wanted those whom he converted to think and remember 
that the feeling of repentance was like a stream of water bursting forth in 
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their souls, and that as the outward water of the Jordan washed away 
impurities from their bodies, so'the inward water of repentance washed away 
sin fromthe soul. . John probably learned this rite from a sect of people 
called the Essenes, many of whom lived in this very wilderness of the 
Jordan, especially near the Dead Sea. These were Jews who had given up 
some of the ritual observances of the law, especially sacrifices at the temple. 


most of the pleasures of the body. They did not marry, but lived together 
in communities having all things in common, like the monks of after times. 


used lustration or washing with water as a sign or symbol of inward purity. 
When a new member was admitted to their body, Josephus says: “ When he 
has given evidence that he can observe their self-government he is made a 
partaker of the waters of purification.” It is possibléthat Jesus himself and 
his disciples may have adopted some> things that they thought good in the 
ideas and practices of this sect.. Perhaps, John himself was an Essene, and 
in his baptism simply used the practice of an Essene. Still, this lustration 
or washing was,not a new idea.; It had been long used by the Jews and even 
by heathen nations as a religious ceremony, though, perhaps, not with such a 
spiritual meaning as John gave it. (Read Luke iii. 1—14.) 

You will see that Matthew’s account is fuller than Mark’s, and Luke’s 
fullerthan Matthew's. Luke wrote after the compilers of Mark and Matthew, 
and gathered traditions of which they had not heard. . Thus a tradition had 
somehow grown up that John and Jesus were cousins. (See Luke i. 5—17, 
and also verse 36.) Hence (Luke iii. 2) John is called son of Zacharias. 
Find the places mentioned in Luke iii. 1 on the map, 


DOCTRINE—FOR, ELDER SCHOLARS. . 

Some will quote in defence of the Trinity 1 John v. 7, “For there are 
three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost: 
and these three are one.” But even orthodox scholars admit that this verse 
is spurious. It is not contained in any Greek manuscripts written earlier 


than the fifteenth century, nor in any Latin. manuscript earlier than the ~ 


ninth century. It is not found in any of the ancient versions. It is not 
quoted by any of the Latin fathers, even when it would have helped their 
argument, It was omitted by Luther in his German version, In the old 
English Bibles of Henry the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, and Elizabeth it was 
printed in small type or included in brackets. Bishop Louth says: “I believe 


there is no one among us in the least degree conversant with Sacred criticism, 
and having the use of his understanding, who would be willing to contend . 


for the genuineness of the verse, 1 John y. 7.” 


LESSON XXXIV, | 


It.was from John the Baptist that the practice of Bapthatig converts 
seems to have been taken by the apostles of Jesus, for we find in the Acts of 
the Apostles that they constantly used this rite after the departure of their 


ee 


They were religious ascetics, i.e, people who lived a life of self-denial from _ 


| They seemed to have striven after a very pure and virtuous life, and to have 
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Master. (See Scripture passages at the end of the lesson.) Jesus himself 
| Seem to have been so-indifferent to outward rites ‘and ceremonies that— 
except perhaps at first when he remained with or near John—he does not 
appear to have used baptism with those who joined themselves to him. When 
the Gospels came to be written baptism had long been practised by the 
disciples, and it was believed that therefore Jesus must have commanded it, 
and the charge He had given to His disciples to preach the gospel to all ’ 
nations was thought to include this. Hence the words, “Go ye, therefore, 
and teach all nations, baptising them in the name of the Father, and of tho 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” (Matt. xxviii. 19.) This passage from its 
very form of language—Father, Son, and Holy Ghost—which did not come 
into use till more than a hundred years after Christ, must have been added 
to the gospel at a period long after that was written. The sirffilar passage 
Mark xvi. 16, “ He that believeth and is baptised,” &c., with all the verses 
from the ninth to the twentieth, is not found in two of the oldest manuscripts 
of the Gospels, the Sinaitic (manuscripts found in a convent on Mount Sinai, 
_ || and belonging to the fourth century), and the Vatican (MSS. in the Vatican 
- || Library at Rome, also belonging to the fourth century). ‘ 
Though we have no certain evidence than that baptism was enjoined by 
Jesus, yet we may profitably observe it as a beautiful rite, established by the 
usage of the church from the times of the apostles. We do notknow when 
infant baptism was first used. At the beginning, the rite was probably used 
for adults only, as such only could repent. But it was natural that converts 
to Christianity should wish their children to be brought up in the religion of 
Repentance (Christianity) which they had embraced, and 80 they had them 
baptised, to show that they consecrated them to Christianity and Christ. 
Acts xvi. 15, Lydia was baplised and her household ; and verse 33, The jailor 
was baptised, he and all his, are thought to show the use of infant, baptism. 
[The teacher will find further explanation of the nature of baptism in a 
story called “ The Christening,” in Sunday Stories, January, 1873.] 
(Read Acts ii, 41; viii. 12, 13, 16, 36, 38; ix. 18; x. 47, 48; xvi. 15, 33; 
xviii. 8 ; xix. 3—5; xxii. 16.) It is worthy of notice that Paul, like his master, 
_ was so indifferent about outward rites and ceremonies, that he does not seem 
to have made a constant practice of using baptism with his converts. (Read 
1 Corinth. i, 16—17.) 


DOCTRINE—FOR ELDER SCHOLARS. 


The orthodox have taught that the atoning blood of Jesus Christ, who— 
they say—satisfied the wrath of God by dying on the cross instead a our 
suffering in hell, was necessary to wash away our sins in the sight of God— 
that is, induce him to forgive our sins. We see no such doctrine in scripture, 
In the Old Testament God is represented always as forgiving sin, on the 
repentance of the sinner. (See Ezekiel xviii. 27, 28 5 and Psalm Ixxxyi, 5.) 
Here nothing is said about God requiring any condition except repentance— 
much less of his needing atoning blood to enable him to forgive the sinner. 
The Jews never thought of anything being necessary besides repentance to 


—— 
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plead with God. John the Baptist evidently thought of no atoning blood but 
only of inward repentance, as that which was necessary to wash away sin. Jesus 
always taught the same doctrine, he simply said, “Repent,” leading men to 
believe that repentance was all that was necessary to obtain the forgiveness of 
God and be admitted into the kingdom, _ 


LESSON XXXV. 


Jesus then has heard the teaching of John and witnessed his baptisms in 
the Jordan. He seems to have made acquaintance with the Baptist, and 
probably he stayed with him some time, living, like him, in a leafy grotto, 
and feeding on the simple food of the desert. We can imagine how interesting 
must have been the conversation of two such men as Johnand Jesus ; howmany 
deep thoughts and high hopes they must have had to tell one another. Jesus, 
with his native humility and modesty, seems to have been content to take 
John for a time as his master. Probably he felt that he had learnt from him 
the secret how to preach, with what thoughts and words to begin so as to 
win the attention and interest of the people. This was by speaking to them 
of the Kingdom of God which Jesus too saw would come as soon as men were 
fit for it. He saw then that he could not do better than go-forth saying, as 

John had said, “REPENT, FOR THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN IS AT HAND.” 
It was, I believe, to show his gratitude to John, and own him frankly as his 
master that he insisted, after a time, on being baptised by John like any 
other of his disciples. In the intercourse which they had had together John 
had learnt enough of the beautiful character and wonderful wisdom of Jesus 
to feel that in many things he was worthy to be Acs master, and therefore, he 
said, “I have need to be baptised of thee, and comest thou tome.” Jesus 
replied, “ Suffer it to be so now, for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteous- 
ness,” i.¢., to do whatever is right. And it is right that 1, who have learnt from 
thee, should be baptised of thee as thy disciple. Of course the outward 


forthin his soul. It would be a symbol to him of the same kind of stream 
indeed, only flowing always, keeping him ever pure—the stream of the love 
of goodness and hatred of sin, the beginning or fountain head of which, with 
converts, is called repentance. (Read Matthew iii. 11—15). 

Verse 11. He that cometh after me.—The Messiah whom John expected to 
lead in the kingdom of heaven. He did not yet think of. Jesus as that 
Messiah. Whose shoes 1 am not worthy to bear. Mark and Luke and John say 
unloose, It was the token of a slave being entirely his master’s property to 


- loose, tie, or bear his shoes. He shall baptise you with the Holy Ghost, and 


with fire. He shall cause you to feelin you the Holy Spirit, which will be 
like a fire in you to purify you, and burn away what is bad in you, leaving 
only the good. (See Mark ix. 49.) “For everyone shall be salted with fire, as 
a sacrifice is salted with salt.” | 


Verse 12. Whose fan is in his hand.—The same idea as in verse 10 under 


water could not be a symbol with Jesus of any water of Repentance burst 


another figure. Asa thresher purges a threshing floor, tossing the grain and i 
_ chaff together into the air with his winnowing shovel, that the wind may | 


a ‘pate mma 
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blow the chaff from the grain, so will the Messiah separate the Israclitish 
nation, gathering the good together, rejecting the bad. Garner: Granary, 
where wheat is stored. Unquenchable fire: John alludes to a popular idea 
that the Messiah would gather the people together and divide them as a 
shepherd divides the sheep from the goats, and that the wicked would be sent 

_ to punishment represented under the figure of fire. We have the same idea 
in the picture of the judgment day. (Matthew xxv. 31—46.) 

This was the popular idea of the way in which the Messiah’s work was to 
be done, but we now see that the only way in which Christ was to separate 
the people was to gather to himself those who felt His influence, while the 
rest remained apart. But they have not been burnt up with unquenchable 
fire here, nor can we believe they will be hereafter. We must take the figure, 
therefore, only in its broad sense. (Read now Mark i. 7—9. Lukeiii. 15—18.) 


DOCTRINE—FOR ELDER SCHOLARS. 


After the death of Jesus, the Apostles teach the same doctrine as he had 
| done about repentance. Peter says, “ Repent and be baptised every one of 
you in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins.” (Acts ii., 38.) 
Again, “ Repent ye, therefore, and be converted, that your sins may be blotted 
out.” (Acts iii, 19.) Such passages as 1 John, 1, 7, ‘‘ And the blood of Jesus. 
Christ cleanseth from all sin,” are figurative, meaning the life and death of 
Jesus Christ awakens in us that repentance which cleanses us from all sin. 
Further point out that the supposition that God our Father needs the 
shedding of the blood of an innocent being—his own Son—to satisfy his 
wrath, and induce him to forgive us, makes Him not a Father, but a cruel 
and even wicked despot ; and our reason and conscience tell that He cannot 
be this. T. E. Poyntina. 


LESSONS ON ST. PAUL AND HIS EPISTLES.* 


(See Jowett’s ‘‘ Epistles of St. Paul,” —Ed.) 
iI.—LESSON ON ST. PAUL AS A PREACHER TO THE GENTILES. 


State of the countries in which St. Paul preached.—St. Paul was the first 

Christian who came to Europe, and doing so was a bold step to take. The 
| people of Greece were highly cultivated. It was probably difficult, in the 
large cities at least, to find citizens who could’not read and write, if they’ 
could do no more. In the midst of all this intellectual elevation the people 
were singularly immoral, leading very dissolute lives, and worshipping false 
- gods. , 
: [The teacher should explain the difference between intellectual and moral 
- culture, and show the class that it is possible for people to be well, educated 
as to, reading, writing, &., and yet be untruthful, dishonest, irreligious, 
- Our endeavour should be, therefore, not only to acquire knowledge, but to 
put it to good use] 


*The writer of this lesson desires to express her indebtedness to some lectures given by Rev. 
| P. H, Wicksteed 


a 
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Paul’s Disadvantages—We are apt to picture Paul and the other apostles 
as men who were reverenced in their own days, as they are now, but 
this is a mistake. Instead of this we must picture Paul as a simple workman, 
labouring for his bread at his own trade. He came into the midst of the ‘ 
highly cultivated Greeks a foreigner, of mean appearance (as he says : 
himself) a man who toiled at a humble calling for daily bread, speaking 
the Greek language imperfectly, with nothing to appeal to in these men but 
that moral life which seemed to have no existence in them, and yet, by 
sheer moral force, he was able to convert them, and to form churches or 
communities of Christians. 

Paul was not without culture, but it was culture of a different kind from ; 
that of the Greeks. 

[To illustrate this heading the teacher might describe to the class the 
difficulty missionaries of the present day have in converting the educated 
Hindoos, and how much greater the difficulty would be if the missionary were ; 
a.poor workman, who had to earn his living as well as preach. | PRY ‘ 

The Teachings of St. Paul—Paul set up a very high standard for the | 
Christians. He wished their conduct towards the world to be unimpeachable. 
He inculcated a fervent love of Christ, and in addition the Christian virtues 
of sobriety, morality, industry, and love to all men. 

: St Paul looked on the world as divided into two great camps, one being 
for Christ, the other against him. He believed that the end of the world was 
at hand, and he laboured hard to try to bring as many as he could into the 
army of Christ before the last day came and it should be too late. 

_ [The teacher might point out that though Paul was mistaken in his views || 
‘about the end of the world being at hand, still we should have the same % 
feeling of the importance of the present. We none of us know howsoon the |} 
end may come for ws, therefore, we should earnestly strive to amend our 

lives now, and not leave it for a future which may never come ] 

The Epistles of St. Paul.—In the places where Paul preached he made 
many converts. A number of these were probably slaves, but still there 
were some who were people of good position, especially ladies; 

Very often Paul could only preach in one place a few times, and then had 
to go on his journey again ; but he took a lively interest in his converts, and 
wrote epistles to encourage and warn them. 

It was because he wished the Church of Christ to be unimpeachable, that 
he commanded the expulsion of those who would bring discredit on it. 

[The téacher should explain to the class that Paul only commands the 
expulsion of those who were immoral and would not live a Christian life ; he 
does not mention differences of doctrine. The Christian Church was jealously a 
watched, and,so those who were likely to bring it into discredit must be — 
expelled if they persisted in their evil ways. | Le eal 

Application.—The teacher should point out Paul’s faith in man, his belief | 
that, however degraded, there was in every soul a spark of goodness, which |} 

‘might with care be made a flame. The class should also be led to observe’ |! 
Paul’s independence in earning his own bread, so that none might suspect 
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him of wishing to live upon his converts. The teacher might also allude to 
Paul’s difficulties, and show that as he overcame what seemed insurmount- 
able, we should have the same perseverance, and like him “ in due season we 
shall reap if we faint not.” 


IL.—THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE THESSALONIANS.—L 


Authenticity.—The first Epistle to the Thessalonians is probably the 
earliest book in the New Testament. Some have placed the second Epistle 
before the first, and it has been doubted whether either of them is genuine, 
but most critics allow them to be authentic. 

Reasons for writing the Epistle. -Before writing the first Epistle, Paul had 
been travelling ; it was his second journey. (See Acts xvii—xviii.) Com- 
mencing in Asia Minor, he went to Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea (where he 
left Silvanus and, perhaps, Timotheus), Athens and Corinth. 

Timotheus apparently joined Paul at Athens, if he did not accompany 
him to that place, and Paul sent him to the Thessalonians to inquire into 
their progress, and the state of their church. As was mentioned in the 
“Lesson on Paul,” the Apostle was often unable to stay: long at the places 
where he preached, but be took great interest in the welfare of the converts. 

_ Silas (Silvanus) and Timothy (Timotheus) joined Paul at Corinth, and 
there having heard Timothy’s report of the Thessalonians, he wrote this 
Epistle to them. [The teacher might refer to the last lesson, and question 
the class on Paul’s manner of preaching from place to place. The class 
should have a map, in order to see the course of his travels, and to find the 
places mentioned in the lesson. The class might now read the first chapter 
of the Epistle, and then close their books and have an explanation of difficult 
points from the teacher, or the teacher might read the chapter slowly through 
to the class, and then explain it, verse by verse. ] 

Verse 1.—TZhe Salutation.—It was the custom in ancient letters to begin 
by stating the name of the writer, then that of the person to whom it was 
addressed, and then a greeting. This Epistle follows the rule. It is stated 
to be from Paul, Silvanus, and Timotheus, but Paul was most likely the sole 
author. It is remarkable that Paul combines the Greek salutation (in a 
modified form) “grace” and the Hebrew salutation “peace.” 

[In our own letters we begin by addressing the person to whom we write, 
and place our own names at the end, and we generally inquire about the 
welfare of our friends, or hope that they are well, &c. Our letters in this 
respect resemble the ancient epistles, except that the order is different. The 
teacher should be careful to explain that an epistle is a letter, and that the 
right way to understand it is to read it through. We should not consider 
that we understood a modern letter unless we read it through from the 


- beginning, and we should read these ancient letters in the same manner, 


The division into chapters often divides the sense, and is quite arbitrary. Of 


- course the Epistle was not originally divided into chapters. ] 


Verse 2. In the second verse, Paul says that he remembers the church in 
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his prayers, remembering (verse 3.) their “ work of faith, and labour of love, 
and patience of hope,” &. This may be an unconscious mention of what he 
afterwards spoke of so fully—faith, hope, and charity. 

Verse 4. “ Election.”—This refers to the choosing of the converts out of 
the world. The world, according to the early Christians, was deteriorating 
rapidly, and would soon be destroyed, while the Christians only would be 
saved. 

The teacher should explain that “election” means, literally, choosing out. 

Verse 5. This verse describes the assurance Paul had when he preached the 
Gospeltothe Thessalonians. Hefeltinspired, andsurethatthey wouldreceiveit. 
Perhaps this caused his success. When a preacher or teacher is animated by 
the conviction that he has a great truth to proclaim, and that it must be 
accepted, his earnestness will be sure to convince some of his hearers. The 
teacher should impress on the class that whatever good work they may 
engage in, no piece of advice is so likely to be of service as the simple one, “Do 
it with thy might.” ° 

Verse 6. There is a contrast mentioned here, between the affliction the 
converts suffered (in the persecutions by their families) and the joy which 
they felt in being Christians. The early converts would have much to suffer 
from their nearest and dearest friends, because the faith of the Christians 
was so entirely different from that of the heathens, and would cause a great 
difference in their habits, &c. This caused their friends to persecute them 
and dispute with them, and would in many case8 destroy all the peace of 
home. Notwithstanding this, they felt an inward joy and looked forward to’ 
the second coming of Christ, when they should be translated and live with 
him for ever. 

Verses 7, 8. In these two verses Paul refers to the widely-spread report 
of the success of the gospel in Thessalonica, and says the church there was 
an example to all them “ that believe in Macedonia and Achaia.” Macedonia 
and Achaia were two of the Roman provinces of Greece. Achaia was 
generally governed by a pro-consul. It is not likely that in so short a time 
the success would be known in very distant places in those days. For this 

_ reason some have doubted the authenticity of this Epistle, but it seems likely 
_ that it was only an exaggeration of Paul's to say that all had heard the report. 
Verse 9, In this verse the converts are said to have turned from idols. 
This is one of the points of difference between the Epistle and the Book of 
Acts. The Book of Acts speaks of these converts being Jews. 

Verse 10. This verse refers to the belief in the return of Jesus to establish 
his kingdom on earth, and to deliver them from “ the wrath to come.” 

(The teacher should question the class on this point, which was given 
more fully in the last lesson. In explaining any of the verses it would be -|| 
well to intersperse questions, Some of the information will have to be 
given by the teacher, but other parts may be given by the class in answer to 
questions. For instance, the class may be questioned as to the form of a 
modern letter, and then led to contrast it with this ancient one, — 

Again, they may be questioned on the persecution that some people have — 
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had to endure in our own times for simply joining a different denomination 
of Christians, and then they may be shown how much greater would be the 
persecution in those days when the conversion was not to another sect, but 
to an entirely different religion. ] ; 


III—THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE 
THESSALONIANS.—II. 
1 Thess. ii. 1—16. 

Introduction.—The teacher might let the class read the first and second 
chapters as far as ii. 1—16, and question them on the lesson they received 
after reading the first chapter on the previous Sunday. If satisfactory 
answers are obtained, the first sixteen verses of the second chapter may 
now be explained. 

Verses 1, 2. In these verses Paul speaks of the power with which he 
preached the Gospel to the Thessalonians, and the persecutions he endured 
at Philippi. (See Acts xvi.11—24.) He had already mentioned “nower” 
(i. 5), and this going back to the same subject, often occurs in the epistles 
of Paul. 

Verse 3. He then proceeds to state his ground for confidence in preaching 
the Gospel, viz., that it was not deceit, nor guile, nor uncleanness. 

Verses 4, 5. These verses assert that Paul preached to please God, not 
men, and that God had given him this Gospel ‘in trust”—that is, it was not 
something for himself only, but must be delivered to others, - 

Most likely Paul would preach differently to the Gentiles from what he 
did to the Jews, and this laid him open to the charge of duplicity. There were 
at this time a number of false preachers, who went about preaching all 
manner of doctrines, in order to benefit themselves and gain money by it. 
This is what is meant (in verse 5) by a “cloke of covetousness.” Paul did 
not wish anyone,to believe that he preached in order to gain by it, making 
the Gospel the ostensible object or “cloke,” while in reality “ covetousness” 
was the motive. 

Verses 6—9. The epistle, then, proceeds to state how Paul lived, 
when he was among them, and says (verse 8) he was willing to impart to 
them not only the Gospel, but his own soul. 

St. Paul divides the human being into three parts, viz., the flesh, the 
soul or life (animal life), and the spirit; therefore he means that he was - 
willing to impart his life to his converts, or give it up tothem. What we 
mean by “soul” is, rather, what Paul calls “spirit.” The sixth and ninth 
_ verses speak of the apostle not being “burdensome” (verse 6) and “charge- 
able” (verse 9) to the church. It appears from this; as from the other 
epistles, and from the book of Acts, that there was a good deal of communism 
among the early Christians, and that they felt bound to support their 
preachers, in order that they might devote all their time and energy to 
preaching. St. Paul defends this right of the preachers to support by a very 
curious argument, in another place, speaking of the command of the Mosaic 
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law, that an ox should not be muzzled in treading out corn, 1 Cor. ix. 1—15. 
(See Deut. xtv. 4.) [This may require a little farther explanation for a 
class. The teachér must show thé likeness between the case of the ox 
and that of the apostle; both are working for the good of others, both, 
therefore, are entitled to maintenance while they are doing that work. ] 

Though he holds that the apostle has a right to be supported by the 
church, Paul refers to his practice of working for himself in order not to 
be burdensome. This was a tender point with him. Perhaps, as he had 
been:a convert, after joining in persecuting the Christians, he had been 
accused of becoming a Christian himself in order to gain by it. | In order to 
disprove this, he made a point of working for his own support. 

Verse 13 speaks of the word working in the converts. This was the test 
that they were Christians. Although Paul held that the chief thing was to 
believe in Christianity, and considered that a Christian would, generally 
speaking, try to live a good life, he always laid stress on the faith working in 
them, and producing the fruit of good works. ; 

[The teacher should endeavour to show the class that this is still a true 
test, though we should not be too hasty in judging others. We do not khow 
what good others are doing in secret, but we can ina great measure know 
what good we ourselves are doing. The test must, therefore, be applied to 
ourselves. We should each ask, “Do I take a pleasure in doing good for its 
own sake? Is the word working in me ?” 

Verses 14—16. These verses speak of the persecution of the converts 
and the apostles. The persecution is expressly stated here to be suffered at 
the hands of the fellow-countrymen of the Thessalonians, i.e, the uncon- 
verted heathens, This cannot be completely harmonised with the account 
in the book of Acts, which represents the persecution to have been the work 
of the Jews. 

As a rule, the Jews did not believe in Jesus as the Messiah, but they did 
not object to anyone else believing him to be so. They did object, however, 
to anyone’s preaching to the heathens, that they might become members of 


the Messiah’s kingdom (no matter who the Messiah might be) without 


becoming Jews first. 

The Jews expected a Messiah who would establish a kingdom and make 
their nation powerful, and it did not harmonise with their ideas that the 
Gentiles should have a share in this kingdom. [In order to niake this hatred 


of the Gentiles fully understood, the teacher should contrast the former power | 


and splendour of the Jewish nation with their fallen condition at the time of 


the birth of Jesus. They were crushed by the Romans, and they burned for | 


the time when the Messiah would appear, and raise them to their former state, 
and break the power of the Gentiles. The Jews had been oppressed by the 
Gentiles so long, and they considered that the Gentiles would be put down, 


and deprived of their power, under the government of the Messiah.] Paul || 


speaks of the Jews (verse 16) as an infatuated people, who were blindly 
rushing to the destruction which he believed was soon to come. _ 
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LESSONS ON NATURAL OBJECTS. 
_ NOTES OF THREE LESSONS ON HIVE BEES. 


I. Objects for Illustration of subject—(1) A piece of honeycomb, showing 
the working and queen bee’s cells ; (2) a piece of bees’ wax ; (3) some honey; 
(4) a flower with pollen in it. 

LESSON I. 

II. The various kinds of Hive Bees.—(1) Working bee, (2) queen bee, 
(8) drone. 

(1) The working bee is the smallest of these; it is about half an inch 
long. On the under part of its body are pockets which hold the wax. It 
has three pairs of legs. The middle of each of the hind legs is formed into a 
kind of three-cornered basket to hold the pollen. Pollen is the powder found 
in the middle of flowers. The bee’s legs are covered with hairs, with which 
it brushes the pollen into its baskets. From the back of the body projects a 
sting, which is formed by two darts. The darts are covered by a sheath, 
which makes the wound, and down which a groove carries the poison from a 
bag inside the bee’s body. The darts are then thrust out, which deepen the 


wound. The end of each dart is pointed, and has six notched teeth, which — 


cause a difficulty in pulling it out. Sometimes this end is left behind, and 
this seriously injures the bee. The upper jaw is divided into two parts, 
called mandibles, which have teeth, and move sideways. From the lower 


jaw projects a trunk, something the shape of an elephant’s, but not hollow; _ 


this is called a proboscis ; there are two‘feelers at the end of it. ‘The working 
bee has two stomachs, one is for digesting food and preparing wax, the other 
‘is called the honey bag, and when full of honey is about the size of a pea. 
It is by contracting this that the bee empties out the honey into the cells: 

(2) The queen bee is the female, of which sex there is only one full grown 
in each hive. Her body is much longer than the working bee’s, her legs are 
not hairy, and she has no wax pockets or pollen baskets, her only work being 
to supply the hive with eggs, of which she will lay as many as 100,000 in one 
season. 

(3) The drone bee 1s the male. He is smaller than the queen, and larger 
than the working bee. He has neither wax pockets, pollen baskets, nor sting. 
He does no work, and after two or three months, when the greater number 
of the eggs are laid, he is killed by the working bees, who attack him with 


_ great fury and thrust their stings into him till he is dead. There are 


comparatively few drones in each hive. 
; LESSON II. 


III. The Honeycomb.—_(1) Forming the ‘wax. When the bees wish to 
begin to make a comb, they fill their stomachs with honey or sugar, and then 


alt hang themselves one below the other from the top of the hive, the claws of © 


the forelegs of one holding on to the hind legs of the one above it, and so 
| form a number of festoons, which look like a curtain looped up. They hang 
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thus, not moving, for twenty-four hours, during which time wax is formed in ~ 


their plates in the wax-pockets. : 

(2) Making the Comb.—When the wax is ready, one bee separates. itself 
from the rest and goes to the top of the hive, where it clears a space, and 
preparing the wax by passing it through its mouth, puts it down in a little 
heap ; another then follows and does the same, and so on with all, and if one 
lays down its wax the wrong way the next bee after it sets it right. .A wall 
of uneven wax is thus formed ; then other bees come forward to shape and 
complete the cells, first making a round cup-shaped hole, and by degrees 
working it into an angular six-sided cell of perfectly regular form. This 
shape, is has been calculated, uses less wax than any other, and does not 
waste a particle of room or material. The cells for the queen bees are made 
much larger than any of the others. The bees are so industrious that they 
will half fill a hive with comb in five or six days. 

IV. Rearing the Young —As soon as some of the cells are ready, the queen 
bee begins laying an egg in each. At the end of three days the eggs break 
open, and small lively white worms appear. The working bees, -who give up 
all their time to the young ones, and so are called nurse-bees, then take 
charge of them, and feed them with pollen, honey, and water, which they 
prepare in their own stomachs, forming with them what is called bee-bread. 
The food supplied to,the queen bee grubs is rather different, being more 
pungent and acid, and this is supposed to make the grubs fed with it grow 
into queen bees. For about five days the grub eats a great deal and grows 
very fast ; it then refuses to eat any more, and curls itself up at the bottom 
of the cell, when the nurses shut it up with a wax lid. Then it spins a silken 
thread, which it winds round its body ; after this, it begins to change and 
is called a pupa, until three weeks from the laying of the egg a perfect bee is 
formed, which eats its way out of the cell, leaving its silken case or cocoon 
behind. When, however, the queen bees have reached their perfect state 
they are not generally allowed to escape, but are fed by a hole made in the 
lids of their cells by the nurses, who thrust’ in the food with their trunks. 
The reason for this will be given under the head of “Swarming.” 


LESSON III. 


ie V. Work done by Bees.—About two days after the working bee is hatched 
it is strong enough to fly out of the hive to collect honey and pollen from the 
flowers. It obtains the honey by thrusting its proboscis, or trunk, into the 


flower and lapping up or brushing the fluid on to its tongue, from which it is | 


conveyed into the honey bag. There it undergoes a slight change, and 
_ becomes in substance and flavour what we call honey. When its Honey bag 
is filled it begins to collect pollen. Pollen is generally white, yellow, s 


flowers. The bee rolls itself on these, and then brushes off, with its hairy 


legs, the pollen which sticks to its body, and with this f i 
eile : : orms little balls with — 
which it fills its pollen basket. When thus loaded it flies back to the Hise | 


The nurse bees immediately devour part of the pollen, 


that they may prepare 


: or orange- | 
coloured, and is found on the anthus which stand up in the middle af ths 


Rent 
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food for the young grubs. The rest is stored in cells for future use. The 
nurses and the workers who are employed in making the comb, and do not 
leave the hive, expect to be fed by the returned bees ; each bends down its 
proboscis to them, receives a drop of honey from their bags, and returns 
refreshed to its work. Some of the honey is put in open cells, to furnish a 
present supply of food, the remainder is placed in other cells as a future 
store, and is carefully covered up with wax lids. Directly the bees are 
unloaded they fly off again for more. 

VI. Swarming.—After a time, as new bees are being constantly hatched, 
the hive becomes too small to hold them all conveniently, and for this 
reason a part of the number fly off and form a new society. This is called 
“swarming.” Before swarming, the bees are very much agitated, and run 
about neglecting their work; the hive becomes unbearably hot and crowded, 
until at last a rush is made to the entrance, and a swarm of bees, led by the 
old queen, fly out and settle in a cluster on the branch of a tree or the 
corner of a roof close by, until provided with a hive, Bees will not swarm 
without a queen to lead them. If they find themselves without one after 
leaving the hive, they will return to it. When the old queen has left, 
the young queens shut up in their cells are set free one after another, 
beginning with the eldest. If they had been allowed to escape before, the 
old queen would have immediately killed them with her sting, for queens 
are so jealous of one another, that two cannot live in the same hive together. 
As soon as the first queen is set free, she becomes very anxious to destroy 
her rivals, the young queens who still remain in their prisons. If there are 
other swarms ready to fly off, the working bees prevent the new queen from 
attacking the others; but if the season is too late for swarming, she is allowed 
to tear open the royal cells, and thrust her sting into one after another of 
their inmates. If two or more queens happen to come out of their cells at 
the same time, they fight until only one survives, who then becomes the 
head of the hive. ; 

VII. Duration of Life.—W orking bees often do not live more than six or 
eight months, as they are exposed to many accidents, but the queen’s life is 
frequently prolonged three or four years. Daring the winter the bees fall 
into a deep sleep, but do not become quite torpid, as they may be roused by 
tapping the hive. . L, Dowson. 

N.B.—It need hardly be mentioned, that each succeeding lesson should begin 
with a recapitulation of the preceding ones. 


NOTES OF A LESSON ON COFFEE.—I. 
L.— INTRODUCTION AND APPARATUS. 


The teacher may introduce the lesson by showing to the children a picture 
of the coffee-tree (or by making a sketch of one quickly on the black board, 
and questioning the children a little during the time to keep their attention) 


a few berries, both raw and roasted, and a little ground coffee. 
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II.—DESCRIPTION OF COFFEE TREE AND ITS PRODUCTS. 


l. The Tree.—Botanical name Coffea Arabica. Height in a wild state, 
15 to 25 feet; in cultivation, for the convenience of gathering, it is seldom 
allowed to become more than 6 to 10 feet in height. General appearance: 
trunk straight, cultivated toassume a sort of pyramidal form, with horizontal 
branches almost from the ground. 

2, Leaves.—The leaves are opposite on the stem, oblong, evergreen, 
glossy, smooth, and leathery, somewhat resembling those of the bay tree. 

3, Flowers.—The flowers are small, snow white, very fragrant, and are 
arranged in clusters in the axils of the leaves; they continue only two days, 
when they die off, and give place to the fruit. : 

4. Fruit.—The fruit when ripe is of a dark scarlet colour, and the seeds, 
two in each berry, are-semi-elliptic (half oval), and ofa horny hardness. The 
seeds are often called coffee-beans, from the Arabic word bunn, but are 
incorrectly termed coffee berries. 


III.— GATHERING AND PREPARATION. 


' 1. Ag the coffee tree continues flowering for eight months, its fruits are at 
any time of very unequal ripeness; accordingly three gatherings are made 
annually. The harvest commences in May. The first and smallest berries 
are of the best flavour. The mode of gathering is by shaking the trees until 
all the ripe berries have fallen down into cloths which are spread on the 
ground to catch them. The tree yields its first crop in the third year; the 
crop from a full-grown tree may amount to a pound of coffee-beans. 

2. The fruit is taken in cloths to be spread on mais or large floors, where 
it has to be frequently turned, in order to be thoroughly dried by the sun’s 


rays. It is next passed between wooden rollers, to remove the dried pulp or 


husk. It.is then winnowed, to remove all impurities, such as broken berries 
dust, leaves, &c. The beans are then packed in bags ready for exportation. ' 
_ 8, After its arrival in England the coffee is roasted ; to accomplish this 
the berries are put into close revolving cylinders, that is, ovens the shape of 


a child’s pencil-case, which are kept turning, so that the berries are evenly 


roasted. As equal care is not bestowed upon the preparation of coffee in all 
places where it is cultivated, there are differences both in quality and price. 


Jos, FREESTON. 
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LESSONS FOR INFANTS. 
- X.—NOTES OF A LESSON ON THE RED SQUIRREL. 


Inrropuction.—Commence the lesson by showing the picture of the {| 


squirrel, and let the children briefly name the difterent parts. 
I, Drscription.—Size: The squirrel is a small animal, its body bein 
about eight inches in length. [Give an idea of size by reference to a kitten, 
Its body is thick, its back arched, and its neck short. , 
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Covering: Covered with soft, thick fur of a reddish brown colour above, 
and white underneath. 

Tail: Very long and bushy. (Measuring about six inches ) 

Eyes: Very bright, large, black eyes, placed rather high on the sides of 
the head. 

Ears: Large, straight, and tufted with long hairs. 

Teeth: Sharp, strong teeth, As the squirrel is often gnawing hard) 
substances, as shells, &c., its teeth break and wear away, but as fast as they 
wear away they grow up again from the roots, so the squirrel is never without 
good teeth. ; 

Legs: Four legs. The hind ones very long, having five toes. The fore 
legs short, with four long fingers and one short one in opposition like our 
thumb. [Show how this fits it for holding its food, nuts, &e. | 

Claws: Sharp, curved or hooked claws on each toe. With these claws it 
can catch hold of the bark and branches of trees in climbing. 

II. Puace or Anopz.—The squirrel usually lives in woods, in the tallest 
trees, It builds a nest at the roots of the branches. The nest is made of dry 
sticks, interlaced and lined with dry leaves and moss. For the winter it finds 
some hollow tree, in which it stores up a supply of food. 

III. Foop.—Acorns, nuts, leaf buds, and tender shoots of trees. In 
summer it feeds upon buds, young shoots, and conés, especially of the fir and 
and pine. For winter, it stores up acorns, nuts, &e., which it will not 
touch till it cannot find food elsewhere. 

IV. Mops or Eatrne.—When eating, the squirrel sits erect on its hind - 
limbs, balancing itself with its tail, and takes the food with its fore paws. It 
gnaws or cracks the shells of nuts, &c., and then eats the fruit. 

V. Hapirs aNp CHARACTERISTICS —Lives among the trees, leaps from 
branch to branch, and from tree to tree very easily. Not often seen upon 
the ground; but when the trees are too far apart to spring, it runs down head 
first, bounds along very rapidly, and climbs up again so quickly that it can 
hardly be seen. Very difficult to shoot it, because it moves about so quickly, 
and dodges out of sight. It is very nimble, moves lightly and surely as well 
as quickly; never falls or hurts itself. It is tiémad, easily startled by a slight 
noise. If the tree on which it lives be only topched at the bottom, it springs 
to another, and sometimes it will jump from tree to tree for a great distance, 
till it feels safe. Squirrels often go from place to place in great numbers. 
When a stream has to be crossed, each gets a piece of bark for a boat, and 
with its tail for a sail, floats across the water. 

VI. Usn.—Squirrels are hunted for their fur, which is used to make 


tippets, muffs, &. 


Norz.—To make this lesson interesting, the teacher must by careful description 
and comparison, lead the children to thoroughly understand the surprising agility and 
provident habits of the squirrel, BBM 
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NOTES OF A LESSON ON HOW FISH ARE ADAPTED TO LIVE 
IN WATER, 


Apparatus required.—Pictures of fish, if possible some fish in a globe, fish 
bones, a large needle, &e. 

Introduction.—Show the pictures, and question children as to where fish 
live: Let them repeat:—Fish live in rivers, in lakes, and in the sea. Lead 
them to notice the general appearance of the fish ; describe the shape, cover- 
ing, fins, gills, &c. Then show them how these fit it to live in water. 

A fish is fitted to live in water— 

1. By its Bones.—Show the fish bones, and compare them with other 
bones. The fish bones are softer, and more flexible, The action of the 
muscles of the fish, and its movements in the water, would be impeded if its 
bones did not possess a pliability which those of land animals have not, 
Compare the movements of a fish with the comparatively ungainly move- 
ments of a man, dog, or other land animal swimming in water. 

2. By its shape.—By reference to the pictures lead the children to observe 
the general form of fish, and to see that, though they vary in other respects, 
they have mostly a pointed head, and are largest in the middle of the body. 
Showing the needle, let the children notice the parts,-viz., the sharp point, 
which goes easily into the work ; the thickest part in the middle, which 
makes a hole in the work large enough for the eye to pass through. The 
fish has to swim through the waves, the water being heavy makes it difficult, 
but its pointed head, cutting its way through the water, the largest part 
being in the middle, and the tail being also small and sharp enables it to . 
swim with ease. Get them to compare also the different kinds of boats, and 
elicit by questioning which goes most quickly through the water. 

3. By its Covering.—Ask the children to name some of the coverings of 
animals ; hair, feathers, wool. Refer again to where the fish lives, and let 
them say what would happen if it were covered with any of these. They 
would get filled with water, and become so heavy that the fish would not be 
able to swim. Fish are covered with scales, which are not affected by the 
water. (Refer to the scales upon a herring, which all will have seen). The 
scales are not in large pieces, but in little plates, overlying each other, and 
this enables them to bend in any direction. 

4, By its fins and tail_—These combined are to fish what oars are to the 
boat, what paddles, screw, and rudder are to the steamer, what legs are to 
beasts, and wings to birds—the organs of locomotion. All fish have the tail, 
which is really a large fin, They are also more or less variously provided 
with fins on the back, breast, and belly. [Refer toa boat being sculled, or 
impelled with one oar over the stern, and ask what propels it, and how the | 
boat is directed in any course. Also refer to a boat being rowed, and point 
out how by using the oars on one side only, the boat may be turned to one. 
side, and by other methods of using the oars turned in an opposite 
direction without the rudder being employed. ] The tail of the fish is 
not only the chief organ of locomotion, it is also a rudder—it directs its. 
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course sideways, upwards, and downwards, The fins on each side are like 
oars when used to steer the ship ; or may be compared to a break, for they 
are also used to stop the fish. [If possible let the children watch the 
movements of fish in a globe, and observe the action of the tail and fins. ] 

5. By its Gills—By questioning draw from the children these facts. If 
we are put under water we die, because we cannot breathe ; fish die when 
they are taken owt of the water. The fish breathes in the water by means of 
gills. These are small openings one on each side just behind the head, each 
- filled with a set of small fringes, which the water constantly washing keeps 

disentangled, so that the fish is enabled to breathe freely the oxygen con- 
tained in the water. es 

6. By its Weight.—Fish can easily swim in the water because their specific 
gravity is the same as that of water, that is, a fish weighs the same as an 
equal bulk of water. , 

7, The Sound or Air Bladder.—The sound or air bladder is a more or less 
tubular bag along the lower part of the back-bone, and filled with a kind of 
air. By increasing or decreasing the quantity of air in the sound ; or, as 
some think, by compressing or dilating it, the fish rises or sinks in the 
water. (Out of the sound of certain fishes isinglass is made.) 

8. Food.—The fish find ‘their food in the water. It consists of marine 
plants, smaller fish, and shell fish. Fish have generally very voracious 
appetites. 


MISCELLANEOUS LESSONS. 


OUTLINE LESSON ON HYMN 452, MARTINEAU’S COLLECTION, 
FORGIVENESS. 


Tux teacher should prepare for the lesson by carefully studying the passage 
given in Matt, xviii. 21—35. The scholars should be prepared by committing 
to memory Conder’s beautiful hymn. 
The subject naturally divides itself into two parts—God’s forgiveness, 
and our forgiveness of those who have injured us. Both these kinds of for- 
 giveness are beautifully illustrated in the life and teachings of Jesus Christ. 
Show the difference in the nature and effects of a revengeful and a 
forgiving disposition. How an unforgiving temper mars the comfort, not 
only of those who indulge in it, but of all with whom they come in contact. 
| We should be forgiving (1) because it is our duty ; (2) because it promotes 
|| the peace and happiness of others; (3) because our forgiveness of others, if 
not the measure, is the condition of God’s forgiveness towards us. 

Glive a few instances of an exercise of forgiveness. There is that of Grant 
Brothers, related in Chambers’ Tract, entitled ‘Love is Power.” Ignatius 
Loyola was robbed of a sum of money, and he travelled a long weary journey 
on foot, to pardon and reclaim the man who had robbed him. 

The forgiveness of God is free and unpurchased, and is not obtained by 
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belief in an atoning sacrifice. God is willing to accept the sinner whenever 
he repents of his sins, and forsakes them. We believe this— 

Because Jesus Christ taught the doctrine of unbounded forgiveness. 
“ Not seven times, but until seventy times seyen” simply means unlimited 
forgiveness. 

Because Jesus Christ gave the parable of the Prodigal Son for the express 
purpose of showing how our heavenly Father would receive the penitent. 
In that parable, the Father when he sees the returning prodigal does not 
stand aloof until some third person interposes, and bears all the punishment 
due, but runs with open arms to embrace him. / 

Because Jesus Christ in his own life was such a beautiful illustration of 
the doctrine of forgiveness. Under the circumstances, how sublime the 
prayer “ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” : 

And because Jesus*Christ was the very image and representation of the 
Father. He came not only to teach us, but to show us the principles of the 
Divine government. Christ loved much, and forgave much, but God’s love 
and forgiveness are infinite. Jos. FREESTON. 


Il.—THE PARABLE OF THE GOOD ‘SAMARITAN. 
(Luke x. 25—37.) 


I.—THE OCCASION OF THE PARABLE, le 


The question of the lawyer, “ And who is my neighbour ?” 

Verse 25. A lawyer.—One whose profession it was to copy, study, 
and expound the Mosaic law— Tempted him, %.e. tried him: The writer |} — 
imputes no evil design to the lawyer; he seems to have desired Ohrist’s : 
opinion on the important question he asks.— 70 inherit eternal life: To obtain 
heaven. 

Verse 26. In effect, Christ in this verse reminds his questioner that he 
is a lawyer and should know ; and in the next verse makes him answer his 
own question. 

Verse 27. Compare Deut. vi. 5, and Levit. xviii. 5. These are intensive 
expressions, signifying that God is to be the chief object of our love, engros- 
sing our affections, and calling forth the whole energies of our natwre.—As 
thyself: “ As” means, not equal in degree but similar in kind, . i 

Verse 28. Jesus approves of the answer, thus proving the lawyer’s own | 
ability to answer his question, oul q 

Verse 29. The lawyer is thus forced to give some plausible excuse for | 
his inquiry, and therefore makes the new one: Who 7s my neighbour ? 
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IL—THE PARABLE, |: 


Verse 30. Jerusalem to Jericho.—The latter was some twenty miles to 
the east of the former. The road zigzagged, and turned between mountains 
whose rocky angles afforded hiding places to thieves, This road bore the very | q 
suggestive title, ‘The Bloody way.” 2 
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Verse 31,32. A certain priest . . a Levite—Very likely these two were 
inhabitants of Jericho; and were returning from taking their turn in the 
ministrations of the Temple. The priests were the higher, the Levites the 
subordinate officers of that holy place. It is said twelve thousand of them 
lived in Jericho. They were the co-religionists and fellow-countrymen, the 
“elergy” of that time, and being such, ought to have assisted the sufferer. 
He passed by on the other side: Instead of helping the dying man either fear 
of.return of the robbers, or of being found near and accused of causing his 
death ; or, it may be, cruel indifference caused each of them to pass him 
without more than a mere glance. 

Verse 33. A certain Samaritan: A native of Samaria ; and as the 
“ Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans,” one might expect that he 
would pass the bleeding Jew, as one enemy would another. But no / He had 
compassion on him. 

Verse 34. His compassion is not one of feeling merely. He gives him 
real, substantial help—Ozl and wine. These are much used in the East to heal 
wounds. Each being used also as food, the Samaritan would have a supply 
with him. The wine would stanch the bleeding; the oil would mollify the 
wounds and soothe the pain— An inn: A place of accommodation in which 
lodging was provided, but to which each guest brought his own food, fuel, 
and bed. Of course the plundered man had none of these. 

Verse 35. Twopence.— About fifteen pence halfpenny of our money ; and 
was equal to the wages of a labourer for two days. Thus it would be enough, 
considéring the limited accommodation of the inn, to repay the landlord. 
The Samaritan however promises, when he returns, to make good any 
deficiency. 

Verse 36,37. Here Jesus again asks a question of the lawyer, which 
excites the answer each of us is also constrained to give; and teaches the 
lawyer and us alike “who is owr neighbour.” 


III. —THE PRACTICAL LESSON FOR US. 


By questioning, the teacher should endeavour to elicit and inculcate the following 
lessons which arise naturally from the parable :— 

1. That we should never, like the priest and Levite, let fear or selfishness 
so mislead us as to desert any one needing our assistance. 

2., That our neighbour is anyone to whom a kind look, or loving word, or 
active assistance, would be of use. 

3. That even an enemy—one whom prejudice on our part, or hostility or 
hatred, has divided from us—should have our pity and help when his 
circumstances appeal for them. The Samaritans hated the Jews; would 
neither eat, drink, marry, or worship with them : yet, when both priest and 
Levite walked heedlessly away, this good Samaritan had tompassion upon 
the wretched Jew, and befriended him with a charity as rich as if the sufferer 
had been his own brother. 

[In questioning upon this lesson, the teacher should endeavour to vividly. 
impress the children with the wounded and plundered man’s distress ; the 


gleam of hope that lights his countenance as he beholds the priest and Levite 
approach ; his impatient restlessness as he sees them come nearer him ; his | 
bitter and awful disappointment to see them, his own countrymen, walk » 
selfishly and heartlessly away; his continued suffering under the burning 
rays of the Syrian sun, doubly hot in that confined and rocky road; the 
approach of the Samaritan, from whom he can expect nothing but gibes -| 
and scorn; his agreeable surprise to find an enemy his friend; the continued, | | 
unselfish, unmercenary benevolence of the good Samaritan to a man he may 
never see again. | JoHN REYNOLDS. 
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EXAMPLES FOR DICTATION. 


These Arabs Mahomet was born among are certainly a notable people, 
Their country itself is notable; the fit habitation for such a race. Savage, 
inaccessible rock-mountains ; great grim deserts, alternating with beautiful 
strips of verdure : wherever water is, there is greenness, beauty ; odoriferous 
balm-shrubs, date-trees, frankincense-trees. Consider that wide waste hori- 
zon of sand, empty, silent, like a sand-sea dividing habitable place from 
habitable. You are all alone there, left alone with the Universe ; by day a — 
fierce sun blazing down upon it with intolerable radiance ; by night the great || 
deep Heaven with its stars. Such a country is fit for a swift-handed, deep- 
hearted race of men. There is something most agile, active, and yet most — 
t= meditative, enthusiastic, in the Arab character.— CARLYLE. 
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Truth, which not only doth judge itself, teacheth that the inquiry of || 
truth, which is the love-making, or wooing of it—the knowledge of truth, 
which is the presence of it—and the belief of truth, which is the enjoying || 
of it—is the sovereign good of human nature. The first creature of God, in _ 
the works of the days, was the light of the sense, the last was the light of || 
vege reason, and his Sabbath work, ever since, is the illumination of his spirit. 
First he breathed light upon the face of the matter, or chaos, then he 
breathed light into the face of man, and still he breatheth and inspireth | 
light into the face of his. chosen. The poet that beautified the sect, that was | 
otherwise inferior to the rest, saith yet excellently well, “It is a pleasure to || — 
stand upon the shore, and to see ships tost upon the sea; a-pleasure to stand. || 
in the window of a castle, and to see a battle, and the adventures thereof || 
below; but no pleasure is comparable to the standing upon the vantage i 
\ | ground of truth (a hill not to be commanded, and where the air is always | i 
: clear-and serene), and to see the errors, and wanderings, and mists, and Il 
re, tempests, in the vale below;” so always that this prospect be with pity, and 
By: not with swelling er pride. Bacon. wn to 
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